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RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 365 

Marcus Whitman and the Early Days of Oregon. By 
William A. Mowry. New York : Silver, Burdett & Co., 
1901. Pp. 341. $1.50. 

Whether or not Marcus Whitman, an earnest pioneer Protestant 
missionary in the far Northwest, had any influence in determining the 
ownership by the United States of the Oregon country, the region 
between the Rocky Mountains and the Pacific ocean north of the Cali- 
fornia line, has been a much-mooted question. The Whitman story 
is an attractive one, which appeals strongly to hero-worshiping Ameri- 
cans. The Oregon country was occupied jointly by Great Britain and 
the United States under conventions of 1818, 1828, and 1838, the ulti- 
mate determination of ownership being left to a later time, owing to 
the unimportance of the territory so far as population was concerned. 
If more British than Americans should settle there, the presumption 
would be British ownership, or vice versa. The quick glance of the 
alert missionary detected the intention of the British to gain control 
by colonization, and, feeling the absolute need of arousing the officials 
at Washington, yet having no way to send a message rapidly, his duty 
seemed clear to go east himself, and so he undertook a long journey 
on horseback from his frontier mission station to Washington, where 
he urged upon President Tyler and Secretary Webster the importance 
of the distant territory, secured their prompt and decisive action, and 
then hurried away to stimulate migration to the coast, and thus "saved 
Oregon" for the United States. Such is the story, often repeated in 
prose and verse, and best presented now by Dr. Mowry. The volume 
is the result of years of study, and is the expression of a sincere con- 
viction of the truth believed to be proclaimed. Unfortunately it has 
appeared just at a time when Professor E. G. Bourne, of Yale, has suc- 
ceeded in completely demolishing the whole " Whitman myth," prov- 
ing conclusively, in a paper before the American Historical Association, 
that the claims set forth for Marcus Whitman had no basis in fact, but 
were the product of H. H. Spalding, one of Whitman's associates, who 
did not bring them before the public until twenty years after his hero 
was dead, and then in connection with a controversy involving the loss 
of mission lands, and a light estimate of the value of the work done 
by the missionaries. 1 It is a very curious case illustrating the growth of 
American legends, and, while Dr. Mowry makes a strong statement of the 
Whitman story, it is at best an appeal for the claims of a "lost cause." 

Francis W. Shepardson. 
The University of Chicago. 

'See The American Historical Review, Vol. IV (January, 1901), pp. 276-300. 



